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r. Warren, (or Mr. Hicks,) is informed, that the price of my Phrenology is 
Dollar. It shall be sent; though if he will wait patiently till August, I shal} 
to those works now about ready for delivery, two other works—owe on Phre- 
, and the other op Physiol zy—the whole them will embrace the follow- 
new work on Physiology ; ditto on Phrenology, (superior to the present); 
present works on Education and Self-Improvement, on Memory, Marriage, 
ry Descent, Religion, Temperance, Tight Lacing, and (for those who 
work on Amativeness, soon to be published; and another oa Wo- 
will be ott in the fell. AMtweether will cost $3, in paste- board, ( pos- 
price bound.) This will embrace all of my Works, Gmy Phrenolo- 
and abridged. and Physiognomy added,) excepting some detached 
in Journal. I mean to make ta STANDARD WORK. 
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Dr. Washburn, of Yazoo city, Miss., writes to enquire wheth- 
ir is still the pablisher of the Joarnal, that he has received a spe 
Vol. I of the Journal, with a letier requesting him to act as 
» [have to say, that all connexion between Waldir and the Jour- 
its seeond volume. Since then its editor has been its 
the old Adam Waldir is dead. Some improper desi ns 
have been put on foot. No subscriptions sent to VW allir will 
ou The work on Education, to add another chapter, will be 
a few days. Faanx your letters, and thereby save postage to your- 
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ois ons former prices to Mr. Darby, or any other agent, ir 
volame before our present terms were made known, are 
that we will cheerfully correct any such mistakes, as soon 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITARY DESCENT APPLIED TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; INCLUDING THE CAUSES OF ITS 
DEGENFERACY.* 


Ir, as already seen, no laws of hereditary descent had 
existed, that is, if the progeny bad no resemblance to its 
parents, acorns might have produced fishes, or elephants, or 
stones, or human beings; and the products of mankind might 
have been any thing, every thing, or nothing, as it happened. 
But, a matier so infinitely important, has not been left to 
chance; it is governed by fixed and invariable laws of cause 
and effect, the operation of which causes the progeny to re- 
semble its parentage ; by which uniformity is impressed on 
the nature of man. 

But, if the law which causes children to resemble their 
parents admitted of no modification, and allowed no changes 
to be introduced, it is self-evident that every member of the 
human family must have been exactly alike in stature, in 
looks, in talents, and in every conceivable point of view. 
To prevent the occurrence of a monotony so absolutely in- 


* This article embraces the closing section on Hereditary Descent, publish- 
ed in connection with vols. V. and VI. of the Journal. It is inserted hete, 
though readers of both volumes may have the work complete. It opens upa 
train of thought most delightful in itself. as wel) as full of promise to mankind— 
revealing an ocean of human improvability literally 

“ Without a bottom or a shore.” 
VOL. vi.—no. 6. 
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tolerable, nature has kindly allowed changes to be intro- 
duced, first, by allowing circumstances, climate, education, 
&c., to alter the phrenological developments of mankind, 
organization and temperament included, together with the 
character; and secondly, by causing that the various con- 
ditions of parents, while becoming parents—their states of 
body and mind, &c., induced by changes in their circum- 
stances—should be impressed upon both the mental and the 
physical conditions of children. The necessity for some law 
to allow the introduction of changes of this kind, is apparent, 
else, farewell to all hopes of improving mankind. But, these 
changes are allowed, and the range thereby opened up for 
both the improvement and the deterioration of mankind, is 
inconceivably vast and infinitely multifarious; admitting no 
limits in either, and also embracing most of those causes 
now operating both to deteriorate and to perfect mankind. 
During the first few generations after the creation of man, 
a very considerable sameness must have characterized the 
whole human family, because sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to allow those causes already specified, including 
intermarriages, to diversify the race. But, as mankind mul- 
tiplied and spread abroad upon the face of the earth, new 
modifications and combinations of character were induced 
by diversities of climate, education, language, diet, associa- 
tions, occupations, circumstances, changes that affected pa- 
rents before the birth of their children, wars, and other simi- 
lar causes innumerable, producing new modifications of char- 
acter and combinations of faculties and temperaments in 
nations, masses, families, and individuals. These new char- 
acteristics were then propagated by intermarriages, often on 
a national scale, such as Persians marrying Caucasian wives; 
the Romans, Normans, Danes, &c., overrunning and inter- 
marrying with, the aborigines of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; the creole system now operating so extensively 
throughout the new world, by the intermarriage of the In- 
dians and Spaniards at the southern extremity of this conti- 
nent; that of the Anglo-Americans and Negroes in Central 
America, as well as of the French and Americans in Louis- 
iana and Canada, and others that have been occurring con- 
tinually all over the world, and in all ages. By the com- 
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mingling of these new characteristics, other new combina- 
tions and modifications of character were produced, which 
again re-combining with others also new, produced a host of 
others, only again to widen and augment as time rolls on, as 
long as man exists. The subjugation of the Indies and 
China by the English, will open a new vein for the produc- 
tion of new phases of character, and produce physical pecu- 
liarities hitherto unknown, which, instead of dying with 
those individuals or generations in which they originated, will 
not only live and spread throughout the countless millions 
of their descendants, but also form new bases or causes, the 
product of which will be phases of character and kinds of 
talent now unknown and inconceivable to mankind. And 
what is more, the same principle of augmentation already 
shown to appertain to the number of parents and descend- 
ants, applies with increased force to the number of new 
properties now being brought forth, and hereafter to be 
brought forth by the operation of this prolific principle. Not 
that new primary elements or faculties are to be produced, 
but that new combinations of existing ones, new modifications 
of temperament, new conditions of organization, and conse- 
quently, new products of mind and character, including new 
forms of disease, new deformities, new virtues, new vices, 
&c., &c., induced by favorable or unfavorable conditions of 
parents while becoming parents, and by other causes innu- 
merable continually occurring to modify the characters of 
children. 

Indeed, it may with propriety be said, and in the fullest 
sense of the term, that every child born differs from every 
member of the human family, and that no one individual 
that ever has lived or ever will live, has ever been, or ever 
will be, exactly like any other individual that ever has lived 
or ever will live. Who has ever seen two persons exactly 
alike in countenance, size, voice, motion, shape, and other 
merely physical qualities? Who believes that two ever ex- 
isted, or ever will exist, thus precisely alike in physical con- 
ditions merely? Noone. And, surely, the diversity existing 
among mankind touching mental qualities—opinions, feel- 
ings, the order and character of thinking, expression, desire, 
&e., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of human charac- 
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teristics—is infinitely greater than that appertaining to their 
looks and other merely physical conditions. Nor is the in- 
ference unphilosophical, or even questionable, that every 
item of diversity now existing, or that ever has existed, or 
ever will exist, has had or will lave its cause. Indeed, suffi- 
cient proof has been brought forward in the preceding pages, 
to warrant the inference, that hereditary influences cause 
most of this diversity. Education and circumstances of 
course produce a small portion of them, but all that is radical, 
and primitive, and constitutional in msn, and consequently 
by far the major part of this diversity, is the product of 
hereditary influences. 

To illustrate this whole matter. ‘The first child produced 
by the union of a Caucasian and an African parent, was a 
mulatto, differing in color and form of body, and in cast of 
mind and tone of feeling, from all other members of the 
human family. Nobody like him, either mentally or physi- 
cally, had ever before existed. His children then intermar- 
ried, perhaps with whites, perhaps with blacks, and pro- 
duced children unlike either parent or ancestor, because 
compounds of two parents the lke of one of which had 
never before existed, and therefore the compound of this 
unique parent with one unlike himself, necessarily produced 
another swi generis ; and their intermarriages, others pos- 
sessing a mixture of qualities never before exactly equalled, 
or if equalled, the conditions and circumstances of the pa- 
rents and all the ancestors of these two, were not exactly 
alike. The same may be said of all creoles. Every mu- 
latio differs not only from all creoles, but even from ail other 
mutlattoes, and of course from every one of the five races. 
And this principle applies to every member of the human 
family, past, present, and prospective; and hence, mainly, 
the diversity of the human character and physiology. 

It is the natural operation of this principle, which has 
caused that vast improvement effected within a few years in 
fruit, and which is still carrying this improvement forward 
with astonishing rapidity. Little have the lovers of fine 
fruit realized, when feasting on variety after variety, newer 
and still more delicious than all that preceded them, (the 
Bartlett pear, for example,) that this same principle applied 
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by nature to this perfection of fruit, can be applied a thou- 
sand fold more effectually to the improvement of mankind— 
to heightening the flavor, and augmenting the growth of the 
human virtues beyond all comparison or limitation. Shall 
there be no bounds to the improvability of fruits of any and 
every kind, or of stock or grains of all kinds, by the applica- 
tion of this principle of compounding virtues in the genera- 
tion of other new varieties, that excel those of both parents, 
and may not this principle be employed and directed to the 
improvement of mankind a thousand fold more effectually 
and extensively, than it can possibly be employed in perfect- 
ing fruit or stock? Shall it be employed with precision so 
as to secure any desired colors and combinations, or shades 
or tints of color or of beauty, in the dahlia, to an extent the 
borders of which have not been sounded, and can probably 
never be reached, and shall it not be applied on a scale as 
much larger as man’s powers are more numerous, to the 
production of results as much more glorious as his perfection 
excels that of dahlias, or stock, or fruit, &c., in the extent 
and variety of happiness capable of being produced thereby ? 
Oh, when will man know enough to reach forth his hand 
and pluck those delicious fruits hung by the God of heaven 
upon the tree of his nature! 

But this law applies to both the physical and the mental 
degeneracy of mankind, with a force as great as to its im- 
provement. 

Let us apply this principle to diseases. The author knows 
a family of children who inherit consumption from one pa- 
rent or grand parent, insanity from another, and a physical 
deformity from a third. Can it be otherwise than that this 
new combination of several diseases, should produce in their 
children physiological characteristics now unknown, as well 
as new forms of disease? And are not these new pathological 
conditions and diseases almost certain to combine with other 
forms of disease, by their or their descendants intermarrying 
with others who inherit hereditary tendencies to other dis- 
eases? thereby producing still other forms of disease te 
which mankind are now strangers. And what end is there 
to facts coming under this head, but assuming, in the detail, 
every possible amplification, phase, and diversity, as they 

6* 
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flow onward to generations yet unborn? Fortunately, how- 
ever, when cases like this come together, the family runs owt, 
and all inheriting this complication of diseases, die.* 

Take the following among the innumerable throng of facts 
in point. ‘The mother of Zerah Colburn—a highly intelli- 
gent, thorough-going, business woman—while carrying her 
son, was weaving a piece of diaper which required great 
study. She tried and tried, thought and studied, day after 
day, till, becoming completely puzzled, she was about to give 
it up, when one night she dreamed it all out right, and the 
next morning prosecuted her work successfully in accordance 
with her dream. In weaving this kind of manufacture, it 
requires a given number of threads to appear on the sight 
side, and a given number to come upon the other, according 
to the figure to be woven. This involves mathematical cal- 
culations more and more complicated, according to the figure 
produced. In making these calculations, Mrs. C. so exer- 
cised Calculation and some of the other intellectual faculties, 
as to leave them strongly impressed upon the mind of her 
unborn son; and accordingly, as soon as he conid talk so as 
to connect ideas, he would stand by the hour and calculate 
half audibly, thus:—Two of this, and four of that. and three 
of that, will make so much of that. At the age of six years, 
he was taken through our country, England, and France, as 
a show, and would solve, off hand, any mathematical prob- 
lem whatever that could be asked him. Whether any of his 
children possess this quality or not, I do not know; but from 
what we have seen in preceding pages, they or their children 
most assuredly will inherit it, and in an extraordinary de- 
gree; by which a new phase of character will be introduced 
into the human family, to widen as it descends, and perhaps, 


* How beautiful that arrangement by which those who are too weakly 
in body or mind to enjoy life, die without issue, and often before they are 
capable of becoming parents, Frequently, when children die, it is be- 
cause they have inherited either so much disease or feebleness, that life 
would be a burden to them and their posterity. Hence, nature renders 
many mothers childless, or removes their children by death, to prevent 
our work! being flooded with miserable, diseased wretches, that can 
neither enjoy hive themselves, nor transmit any thing bat disease to off- 
spring. 
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as in the case of the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, 
to become augmented in future generations by its exercise in 
the parents, and to combine with other characteristics simi- 
larly introduced, but of every possible diversity, thereby 
involving innumerable and truly wonderful phases of char- 
acter, combinations of talent, and shades, or rather ranges 
of feeling, and also ideas, principles, modifications of thought, 
and capabilities for discovering new truths now unseen by 
man, greater in richness and variety than it is possible for 
us to conceive. 

Much is said of the depravity of man—of its aggravation, of 
its ever varying forms and inconceivably multifarious phases. 
But, has vice yet reached its acme? Has human depravity 
yet put on its last hydra head of monstrosity and hideous va- 
riety? Itrow not. If it be not yet in its infancy, it is only 
because the principles urged in this work are about to be un- 
derstood and applied to the production of virfrous qualities 
in the embryo, instead of, as now, sowing seeds of wicked- 
ness in the first stages of existence; or rather, along with the 
existence itself, \ares with and in the wheat at generation. 

To illustrate. Let us suppose one parent to be licentious, 
and the other, revengeful; their progeny must necessarily 
inherit the licentiousness of the one, and the vindictive spirit 
of the other, combined. Let these children marry others noted 
for other forms of depravity, and their progeny will be disfig- 
nred with vices caused by the blending of all the vices of all 
their ancestors, only to be re-augmented by indulgence, and 
transmitted in a more aggravated, odious form, to countless 
throngs of their posterity yet unborn. And these heart-sick- 
ening results are augmented by the fact that birds of a feath- 
er flock together—that those who are sinful prefer to marry 
those who are sinful. But, fortunately, here also, as in the 
transmission of diseases, death steps in and cuts off the sinful, 
and therefore the wretched violators of the laws of virtue, 
and their posterity after them, cease to multiply. Virtue and 
length of life are sworn friends, but the twin brother of vice 
is premature death. Infinitely better that they die, and theit 
children or children’s children be cut off, than that they mul- 
tiply and go on to add sin to sin, and consequently, suffering to 
suffering, sowing tares of wickedness and bitterness through- 
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out the world. Let them die, but let those who wish to live 
or leave a name and a race upon the earth, obey the laws of 
their physical and mental being! Lat, also, those who wish 
their posterity to be happy, be careful both whom they mar- 
ry, and into what family. If any of the members of a given 
family tread in the paths of licentiousness, or dishonesty, or 
any moral deformity, ‘ be not thou united unto them.” 

But chose companions from the families of the virtuous and 
the talented, that their talents and virtues may offset thy 
vices or frailties, if any thou hast, or else combining with thy 
talents and thy virtues, may form new virtues, new moral 
excellencies, and new capabilities for perceiving truth and 
augmenting human happiness; for the children of those en- 
dowed with highly favorable temperaments, or superior, or 
diversified talents, or transcendent moral virtues, or all com- 
bined, must necessarily inherit temperaments, physical organ- 
izations, mental! capabilities, and moral excellencies now un- 
known and unconceived, as well as arrive at a state of 
physical and moral perfection inconceivably beyond what 
mankind now enjoy. 

To take another example from longevity. Let two parties, 
each from long-lived ancestors, and both inheriting great 
physical stamina, marry, and then take all possible pains to 
augment their vital energies and prolong their lives, and, as 
already seen, their children will inherit an increase of lon- 
gevity. Let these children marry again those who have 
pursued a similar course, and ut the same time re-augment 
their already powerful constitutions by strict obedience to 
the physical laws, and they will both live still longer than 
their parents, and transmit a new augmentation of physical 
energy to heir children, to be again transmitted to posterity, 
increasing as time progresses, till the strongest of our race, 
now, will be liliputians compared with them, and the oldest 
of us, young in age, mental attainments, and the amount 
of pleasure enjoyed, to those who might be made to come af- 
ter us. ‘To these glorious results, do the principles contain- 
ed in this volume necessarily Jead us. Our world is yet 
young. Man is yet a babe in every thing. These princi- 
ples can be practised, and they will be practised. Vast, in- 
conceivably vast, is the range of improvement opened up to 
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man by this principle! Who hath set bounds to the nature 
of man, that it cannot pass? Where is the goal of human pro- 
gression which cannot be passed ? Shall space be illimitable, 
and shall not the nature of man be equally so? It is so: 
and this principle presents the only effectual remedy for the 
evils that oppress mankind, and the only effectual method of 
essentially and permanently bettering his condition. By 
applying it, our world can again become a garden of Eden, 
and man a world of angels. Though the reforms of the day 
may do something for man, vet this principle alone, can 
break his chains, banish misery, and fill our world with 
joy. 

Go on, then, ye soldiers of reform. Labor hard and ac- 
complish little ; for you are beginning at the wrong end, are 
working up hill. You are better than rothing; for, a moiety 
of reform is better than nothing. But little can ye do. Still, 
do that little. Labor on. 

But ye who wish to lay the axe of reform to the root of this 
tree of vice and misery, and ¢o plant in its stead a root of 
virtue, lecture, preach, write, on hereditary descent—on the 
tay to improve the stock of mankind. Sound the tocsin of 
alarm in the ears of parents. Warn them, that by indulging 
in sin, they transmit sinful predispositions and propensities 
to their children—that if one parent indulges in one sin, and 
the other in another, their children will be imbued with the 
moral deformities of both, augmented ; and probably their 
children, marrying with those having other moral blemishes, 
or intellectual weaknesses, or physical diseases, will be still 
more sinful and miserable, only to re-augment the crimes and 
the wretchedness of after generations. Scatter light. Lay 
this matter fully before parents. They love their children. 
They would not curse their children and al! their descendants 
knowingly? What emotion is stronger than parental love? 
What string of reform can be pulled with equal effect? 
What will! soften the heart, open the ear, and reform a pa- 
rent, equal to motives drawn from his children ? 

Parents, do you love your children? Is not their suffering ° 
your suffering, their happiness your happiness? If you 
neither fear God nor regard man as far as concerns yourselves, 
yet listen, oh! learn and discharge your parental duties. 
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Can you look upon your children, screaming with pain,* de- 
formed by disease, raving with insanity, dying of consump- 
tion, snarling with anger, fighting and biting each other, 
plunged in debauchery, or perhaps stained with crime, and 
remember that you are the cause of all this, and not go away 
and weep over your children, and over yourselves, and set 
about a reform? Oh! will you go on to heap curse upon 
curse, mental and physical, upon the products of your own 
body, not only blighting the image of God, but even in 
your own dearly beloved children and children’s children for- 
ever? Murderers, all, and worse than murderers—destroyers 
of both soul and body, producers of suffering inconceivable, 
ye who transmit mental and physical diseases to your poster- 
ity; but the greatest benefactors of mankind, and on the lar- 
gest possible scale, ye who transmit healthy bodies, strong 
minds, and good moral organizations—that is, every possi- 
ble condition of happiness—to your posterity, especially if you 
teach them to augment these qualities, that they may re- 
combine them with other mental and moral excellencies, and 
hand them down from generation to generation—the current of 
virtue and happiness widening and deepening as it flows on, 
enriching the valley of time as it meanders along through it, 
till it loses itself in the ocean of infinite perfection and eternal 
bliss, bearing on its happy waters countless throngs adorned 
in every department of their nature with every virtue, and 
full to overflowing in every element of their minds and bod- 
ies, with every perfection, every pleasure, which it is possible 


* In Boston, in Nov. 1843, the author saw a child about five years old, 
euffer every thing from a most acute inflammatory rheumatism, or tic 
doloreaux. Every motion made her shriek with agony. There she lay 
on her grand mother’s lap, who was compelled to move occasionally in 
order to take food and change her position, and unable to get more than 
a moment's sleep at a time, for weeks together, the child shrieking out 
every few moments with the most frightful and piercing pain, and yet 
possessed of a powerful constitution, so that she still held on to life with 
most extraordinary tenacity. Her mother had the same disease, though 
with less severity, and two of her mother’s cousins died with it, after 
suffering more than tongue can tell. Her mother’s father had it, and two 
of his brothers, and many more of this afflicted family. Was it not most 
wicked in these parents thus to curse their descendants with so painful 
and excruciating a disease ? 
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for the wisdom or the bounty of a God to bestow, or the na- 
ture of man to yield; and all stained with no mental or 
mora! blemish, and marred by no physical disease, infirmity, 
or pain! 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


The long columns, formed by those three double lines that run 
through it lengthwise, and separate it into four equal parts, marked 
A, B, C, and D, are designed to record four generations ; or, if 
five is desired, as the first will contain but few, let two or three 
lines be struck with the pen above the table for the first genera- 
tion. Then record each generation in its respective column ; 
taking the open space in each large square for every head of a 
particular branch. If it is not large enough for this, lengthen it. 
Then put each generation of the descendants in the squares 
around that open space appropriated to the ancestor. Fill up the 
respective smaller squares as occasion requires. This will present 
the degrees of relationship at one view. Then, in the blank paper 
that may easily be bound in after it, it is easy to specify the 
meaning of each figure. Thus: place the figures 1, 2, 3, & 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, &c., according as the individual you wish to record is 
the first, second, tenth, &c., child, in the large square A a, and in 
whichever small square you please, 1, 24, or any other, and then 
in the blank paper, tell who and whose descendants are recorded 
in the large squares, and then, who is designated in the small ones. 
That is, make of this table an index to such as it is wished to 
record; using it as you please, only state in the blank paper in 

writing what use you do make of each large and small square. 
If necessary, several tables can be put together, and numbered, 
by which any number of records can be presented in one view. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


THE PARENTAGE OF AMELIA NORMAN, WITH OTHER MEREDITARY 
FACTS. 

The following, solicited and designed for the body of the work on Hereditary 
Descent, was received after that volume was completed. Still, deeming the 
facts, especially that touching the relations of Amelia Norman, of the Astor 
House tragedy notoriety, too good to be lost, the editor gives it an insertion, 
not in place exactly, and yet not out of place, for matter like this is not out of 
place any where. Will the author accept the thanks of the editor and friends 
of the Journal. —Ep. 


H , Apriz 28, 1844. 





Mr. O. S. Fowrer: 

Dear Sin :—When at your office in New York last winter, I 
promised to transmit to you a few facts touching the subject of he- 
reditary descent; but when I arrived at home, a press of urgent 
business awaited me, and before | could find time to fulfil my en- 
gagement, your work on Hereditary Descent was finished. If you 
can make any use of the facts for the furtherance of the noble science 
in which all the powers of your mind seem to be enlisted, and which 
promises so much benefit to mankind, they are at your disposal. 

These additional facts are presented, not that! think the science of 
Phrenology actually needs any thing more to establish its truth be- 
yond a doubt, but merely to show that it is supported altogether by 

facts ; and that these facts are so abundant that they may be “ read 
and known of all men,” who have not too much prejudice and bigotry 
to examine and notice for themselves, 

While on professioual busioess last winter, in Sussex county, 
N. J., a Mr. L. gave me the following narrative of a family named 
Norman, living near Sparta in said county. At the session of the 
county court in the Feb. term, the grand jury found five bills of indict- 
ment against two of the sons of this family. Two for stealing bees; 
one for breaking intoa still-house and stealing whiskey ; one for steal- 
ing geese, and one (or assault and battery committed on a neighbor for 
some slight provecation. They were sentenced to pay a fine of five 
dollars each, and to be imprisoned in the county jail for the term of 
sixty days. Another brother of these two hopeful young men was 

indicted at a previous session of the court for an assault and battery. 
Wishing to test the principles advanced in your work on Heredi- 
tary Descent, I immediately inquired into the character of the parents, 
be was rather surprised on being informed that neither was known 
to possess any thing like a thievish propensity, although the mother, 
I was told, was possessed of a somewhat revengeful disposition. Be- 
lieving, however, that the root of the evi] must lie somewhere con- 
cealed in the family relation, I inquired into the character of the 
grand parents, and was informed that their grand father on their 
mother’s side, had been sentenced at three different times to the states 
prison for stealing; in all, for the term of fifteen years—one term of 
five years was for stealing a horse from his own brother. 
2 vot. vi. no. 6. 
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Amelia Norman, whose unfortunate history is of so public a noto- 
riety in the city of New York, where she was tried for, and acquit- 
ted of, an attempt to assassinate Ballard on the steps of the Astor 
House last fall, was a member of this family. Ballard, the licentious 
scoundrel, became her seducer, and then deserted her, leaving her 
friendiess and destitute in her delicate situation. Her attempt to 
assassinate the villain was almost justifiable ; and it also shows that 
she possessed at least some of the assaulting disposition of her 
brothers. The traits of character in this family are no doubt he- 
reditary. 

I have been acquainted from my childhood with a family who are 
addicted to intemperance. The father aad mother both indulged 
freely in the use of intoxicating liquors during the period of raising 
the family, and this appetite is inherited strongly by the children. 
There were eight sons, all grown up, not one of whom has been 
free from this wretched evil. Although the family is among the 
most wealthy in the neighborhood, yet three of the sons left the 
parental roof, dissipated by druukenness; one went on board a ves- 
sel, and has not been heard of for years; the other two enlisted in 
the United States service, and one of them was stabbed at Fort 
Wayne, on a holiday, while in a drunken spree; the other one was, 
when last heard of, at a military post on our western frontiers. Two 
have been reclaimed, at least to a good degree, by the temperance 
reformation. The others, although restrained for a time by the 
healthful influence of the temperance cause, have since thrown otf 
restraint, and like the “ sow that was washed, have returned to their 
wallowing in the mire.” The father's head is very large in the 
basilar region, tapering upwards towards Firmness prodigiously, and 
a more stubborn, self-willed, mulish old man I have never seen. 
His Veneration is also very large, but the basilar greatly predomi- 
nates over the coronal region. He has always manifested a great 
desire to be religious—has united three or four times with the Meth- 
odists, and been expelled as often, for intoxication. He has been 
once or twice expelled from the Presbyterian Church also, for the 
same immoral conduct; and is at the present time a member of the 
Lutheran Church, in which I hope he will remain, by guarding 
against his “easily besetting sin ;” for it is a fact, if he once gets a 
taste, he is overcome 

From several years’ experience as a teacher of common schools, | 
have had an opportunity of testing the doctrine of hereditary de- 
scent, or that certain qualities of the mind, leading traits of charac- 
ter, and physical peculiarities, are transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren. I have frequently observed the difference between the abili- 
ties of the children of intelligent parents, and of parents whose minds 
have not been cultivated. [ know a family that removed from 
Pennsylvania to New Jersey, the parents of which are unable to 
read or write, and are possessed of very ordinary natural abilities. 
Several of the children have been pupils in my school, and I find it 
almost impossible to teach them to think ; and could never get them 
further up the hill of science than reading, and even in that they 
were very indifferent, and seemed not to comprehend the ideas of 
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the author they read. The almost dormant and inactive condition 
of the brain in the parents, was transmitted to the offspring. 

Tam acquainted with two brothers named W., each of whom has 
a family of children. One of them married his own cousin, and his 
children fall much below the other brother's in point of intellect, and 
in their capacity to receive instruction. The one who married a 
stranger has several children, all of whom excel in the study of 
grammar, arithmetic, &c.; have minds that are quick of perception, 
extremely active, always wide awake, and ready for action. The 
children of the brother who married his cousin, are decidedly hand- 
some, as are also many of their relations, both on their father's and 
mother’s side, which fact goes to prove that beauty is hereditary ; 
and in this case, the children possess it in an increased ratio, from 
the fact that both parents, and other relatives of the family, possess 
it to a good degree. 

That the musical talent is hereditary, and transmitted, I think can 
be established beyond a doubt, by any one who will take the pains 
to observe and notice for himself. Whoever is in search of facts 
touching this subject, need only to look around him, lay aside his 
preconceived prejudices, and the testimony will be abundant and 
satisfactory. A family named M., in my neighborhood, are re- 
markable for this talent. There were five sons in this family, and 
with one exception, were all good singers; two of them were 
teachers of music—one of whom is now dead, and the other resides 
in New York, and teaches a select school, in which music is taught 
to his pupils with great success. He is also the leader of a choir in 
the city. His mechanical genius is tremendous ; and his ability to 
play on musical instruments is wonderful—he was once considered 
the best drummer in the country. I know of no musical instru- 
ment on which he is unable to perform, and this too as by intuition. 
One of his brothers was never known to sing, or even hum a tune. 
Whether this was derived from his grand parents, | have not the 
means of knowing at present—his father and mother were both sing- 
ers. All his own children are good singers, the eldest being a teach- 
er of music, and the leader of a choir. These five brothers have 
large families of children, and I believe, without exception, they are 
all good singers, and some of them can play on the violin, flute, &c., 
to admiration. 

Another remark, and I have done. I remember having picked 
up a medical work, not long since, by a Philadelphia author, and 
almost the first paragraph that caught my eye, was an attempt by 
the author to ridicule the idea of certain marks, impressions, &c., 
being made on the child before it is born, by strong impressions 
being made on the mind of the mother, or by witnessing certain 
scenes and objects, which left a strong impression on the mind. 
Now, however learned he may have been, his knowledge must have 
been derived from books alone, and not by observation. He believed 
his doctrine because “my book says so.” But as Dr. Gall very 
justly observes—* One fact is to me worth a thousand mataphysical 
opinions.” | know a girl about fourteen years old, residing in the 
village of S., only four miles from the place where I was brought 
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up, who resembles very much, in her appearance, the large monkey 
or baboon. Her arms and hands are formed very much like the 
fore legs of the monkey, and when she looks at any one, she dis- 
lays the same significant side look of that animals, and is also 
inclined to scratch and claw herself, so much so, that some portion 
of her body is sore constantly. The frontal portion of her head 
retreats rapidly ; and in intellect she is a mere idiot. Her mother 
imprudently attended an exhibition of wild animals, among which 
were several monkeys, one of the large kind being teased by the 
company, sprang into her face, and frightened her very much; the 
result of which was, the deformity and idiocy of the child. This, 
to some, may appear like the “ hallucination of a moon-struck im- 
agination,” but to me it appears to be the result of cause and effect. 
All metaphysical disquisition, compared with such facts, is but a 
grave lamp, throwing its sepulchral rays upon the dark destiny of 
man. J. R. L. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY: INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF TRE 


FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR ORGANs.—No. 4. 


Havine in previous numbers, given the analysis of the domestic 
faculties and animal propensities, and also the location of their 
organs, we rise to a group of organs situated higher up in the head, 
the faculties of which accordingly exercise a function more elevating, 
ennobling, and human, than those thus far analyzed. Reference 1s 
had to the group of organs situated in the crown of the head, or the 
posterior superior section—that section above the social and animal 
range, yet back of the moral sentiments, occupying the beck and 
upper portion of the head. It embraces the organs of Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, and their sub-divi- 
sions or neighboring organs. By some they are called the Senti- 
ments common to men and animals, but | am disposed to describe 
them as giving elevation, aspiration after greatness or distinction, 
imparting efficiency and character, and thus raising man above the 
brute creation, by ennobling and adorning his nature, elevating his 
aims, and causing him to undertake and carry forward something 
important and worthy of himself. They greatly augment any given 
amount of either talents, or moral worth, or animal propensity, and 
give to their possessor force of character, influence, station, and a 
command over the minds of his fellow men. Without them, moral 
worth is a rose in the shade, unadmired, because unseen; and 
talent is a mine unexplored, and therefore unappreciated. Wuh 
them, both are brought to light, and shed their healthfel, happifying 
influences over thousands of their fellow men. So, also, the pro- 
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pensities exert a much more powerful influence, and are much more 
eflicient, when this aspiring group is large, than when it is small. 
In short, it gives tone, efficiency, sway, and energy to whatever 
other classes may be developed. They also exert a self-preserving 
influence, and give a sufficient degree of selfishness to protect and 
preserve their possessor, and carry him forward in whatever he 
undertakes. 

When fully developed, they elongate the head upwards and back- 
wards, and cause it to shoot outwards in the direction of the crown. 
One of the first phrenological observations | made was upon two 
fellow students in college, who had this form of head in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, along with a corresponding manifestation of the facul- 
ties imparted thereby. They were ambitious, conceited, and ego- 
tistical beyond any others in college. ‘These organs are large in 
the accompanying cuts. 


J. Q. Adams. Fegee Chief. 





In Adams, they combine with powerful intellectual and moral 
faculties, and hence that moral grandeur of character to which his 
devotion of transcendent abilities to the cause of truth, liberty, and 
humanity, has elevated him. They are also large in the Fegee 
Chief, but do not combine with Benevolence or Justice, but mainly 
combining with the propensities, they serve only to give him that 
animal dominion requisite to enable him to hold his lawless, savage 
subjects in fear of him. ‘They are very large in Nero, but in him 
they combine almost exclusively with the propensities. The coin- 
cidence of his character with this development of his organs, is too 
striking to need rernark. ‘They are also large in Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, but combine in him with a powerful intellect, and have enabled 
him to make that impression on the intellect of this country—of the 
age—which will not soon be effaced. 


~~ 
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Dr. Caldwell. Fegee Chief. 





Cavriousness.—Narrowing down our observations to individual 
or particular faculties, the first organ is Cautious rss—soliertude, 
care, anxiety, provision against want, danger, §c., carefulness, 
guardedness. lis excess produces fear, irresolution, and procrasti- 
nation. hts deficiency, leaves one liable to be imprudent and unfor- 
tunate. | is adapted to the fact that man inhabits a world full of dan- 
gers of all kinds, and on every hand. So that, without this faculty, 
he would fly from no danger, would provide against no want. And 
the consequence would be, his destruction for the thousandth ume, 
if that were possible. If the Alaghty bad thrown around him the 
shield of his protection, so that no evil could penetrate that shielJ, 
this faculty would have been out of place. Bur if he had this shield 
to shut out evil, it would probably bave shut out good also. At 
least, it must have been most burdensome; and as some means of 
protection became necessary, Infinuie Wisdom has given him this 
faculty to foresee the evil and flee therefrom. Some dangers are to 
be escaped by flight, some, to be parried or avoided, and others, to 
be met boldly and defied. The two former are parried by cautious- 
ness, and the latter, by its next door neighbor, combativeness. The 
fact is a litle singular, that the organs of two faculties directly op- 
posite to each other, the one of fear, the other of courage—the one 
of flight, the other of resistance—should be located side by side. 
But it is doubly singular, that each of these two conflicting elements 
of character, require to be accompanied by the other, in nearly all we 
say and do. Combativeness without cautiousness, would soon drive 
us to destruction. Cautiousness without combativeness, would ren- 
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der us fearful almost of our own shadow, and prevent our running 
the least hazard, and be lions in the way of every step we took. 
But those two conflicting elements play beautifully together—the 
one giving the charioteer that go-ahead spirit which puts on the 
lash and drives like Jehu; the other, causing him to hold a light 
rein, avoid whatever is likely to impede bis progress, and to drive 
carefully while be goes rapidly; and the two together, give that 
combination of discretion and valor which alone can conduct to any 
important results. 

Cautiousness also borders upon the moral sentiments, especially 
conscientiousness, above, and the propensities below, so that the 
former may send down their mandates of “ Be careful, ye propen- 
sities, how you break our laws,” through this faculty to the propen- 
sities. There it sits, enthroned above the propensities, yet border- 
ing upon them, like a crow upon the watch, to see that all goes 
right in the realms of propensity below. 

The rule for finding this organ, is to draw a line strait up from 
the hindermost part of the ear to the sides of the head, where it 
begins to round off towards the top. It may be observed by standing 
directly behind or before the person observed, and putting one hand 
upon the head on one side, and the other on the other. Or, by 
spanning the head with the thumb and longest finger, and allowing 
the middle of the hand to be over the crown of the head. Being 
usually the largest organ in that section of the head, especially in 
children, it is easily observed. Jt is also located beneath the middle 
of the parietal bones, or where they begin to ossify, and this often 
induces a little sharpening of the bone at that point, which is greatly 
increased if this organ be large. 

Passing upwards from cautiousness to the back part of the top 
head, we find Fiawness, the mere name of which expresses its 
character. We will not therefore analyze it farther than to give its 
adaptation; which is, to the fact, that to many of the ends of life, a 
patient holding on, and persevering to the end, is indispensable. 
Our opinions should be stable. Our plans, well laid by cautious- 
ness and causality, should be followed out till they are obtained. 
Indeed, every other faculty requires the aid of this to complete its 
action. Excuse the comparison, bot it is to the other faculties what 
the pole is around which the stack of hay or grain is built, and is, 
withal, in a similar position, relatively, as to the other organs, they 
being gathered all around it, as if hanging on to it. It is very 
nearly in the centre of the brain. If a spike were driven into the 
head at this organ, pointed in the direction it takes in the head, it 
would come out at the great opening in the base of the skull, 
through which the brain communicates with the body, and would 
pass into the spinal column, having about an equal share of brain 
on all sides of it, this organ maintaining just about the same posi- ° 
tion relatively to the other organs, that its faculty does to the other 
faculties. 

The rule for finding it is, draw a perpendicular line, when the 
head is erect, from the opening of the ear to the top of the head, 
and that line will just cut the fore part of Firmness. Its direction 
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is back and forth towards Philoprogenitiveness. Its fore part works 
with Conscientiousness, to give moral decision, and a disposition to 
abide by the right ; while us back portion works with Self-Esteem, 
which greatly augments the decision of its possessor, by rendering 
him certain that he cannot be mistaken, or by giving him full confi- 
dence in his own ability. Either is lame without the other. Self- 
Esteem without Firmness, amounts to nothing. Firmness without 
Self-Esteem, is greatly weakened by the feeling that we may not be 
right, or are inadequate to the task. But both large, each supports 
the other. Each increases the power of the other. Each is neces- 
sary to perfect the action of the other. And the two together form 
a leading element in the success of any thing important. Hence, 
they are located side by side, in order that this juxta-position of the 
organs may greatly facilitate their function. Both are immensel 
large in the head, as they are also in the character, of Dr. Caldwell. 
See the upward and backward rise of his head in the direction of 
the crown. 

The analysis given by Combe of Self-Esteem, is much as fol- 
lows :—Man, compared with many of the other portions of creation, 
such as the glorious canopy of heaven, the stupendous mountain, or 
the thundering cataract, if allowed to see his own utter insignificance 
as it is, would shrink away to nothing in’ his own eyes, and could 
never again hold up his head. Bat, as this self-abasement would 
palsy all effort, Self-Esteem is given him to tell him he is some- 
thing, whereas in fact he is nothing; thereby relieving him from 
that most oppressive and palsying feeling of unworthiness, which a 
jost estimate of himself would induce. 

With all due deference to this distinguished advocate of Phre- 
nology, | am disposed to give directly the opposite analysis of this 
faculty. Not that I differ from him one shade in the function o 
Self-Esteem itself, but only in the why this faculty was implanted 
in the breast of mao. He thinks it was created to offset man’s infe- 
riority. I think it was created to make man appreciate the godlike 
nobleness and transcendent dignity of his nature. He would adap 
it to man’s insignificance: I, to man’s greatness. | regard man as 
the lord of creation. He is the compend of every perfection, physi- 
cal, mental, and moral, that appertains to any department of creatipn. 
I regard organized matter, be it ever so low, as infinitely superior to 
matter unorganized. And, surely, the fact that man combines every 
physical perfection found in the entire animal kingdom, will aione 
place him infinitely above al! unorganized matter. Bat, it is in 
the creation of mind and soul that the whole Deity is shown. This 
towers infinitely above the whole range of the material creation, in 
both its intrinsic value and the dignity of its nature. So that man 
in fact stands at the very head of creation. And Self-Esteem is 
given him to make him feel this dignity, this greatness, this intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of his nature. It ennobles his feelings. 
It elevates his aims and conduct. It makes him feel that he is what 
he is. It imparts magnanimity at the same time that it raises him 
far above every thing mean, low, degrading, and unworthy of the 
high ends and noble destinies of his nature. 
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Aprrosativensss is located upon the two sides of Self-Esteem. 
Is is adapted to the fact that some things are in their very nawre 
shameful, while others are praise-worthy. A child carelessly play- 
ing upon the banks of the meandering river, had fallen in, and was 
carried down its swelling tide, till it had sunk and risen, sunk and 
risen for the last time, and was struggling in the agonies of death. 
A fearless, whole-souled son of Neptune, heard cries of distress, and 
rushing to the scene of danger and suffering, plunged in, grasped the 
child as it was sinking for the last time, buffeted with might and 
main the rolling waters, brought it to the shore, restored it to life, 
and replaced it in the arms of its distracted mother. All commend 
the praise-worthy deed. No human soul can help honoring him for 
his self-sacrificing, his unbought heroism. Things are so consti- 
tuted, that the act itself is praise-worthy, and that praise breaks 
forth spontaneously from all who hear his fame. 

An evil-minded, black-hearted son of sin, passing by an innocent 
child gamboling upon the margin of a little stream, catches up the 
happy little sporter, and casts him headlong into the watery element, 
He is rescued, but a sudden cloud of sorrow has come over his dar- 
ling brow. ‘* Shame on his meanness!” mutters every beholder, 
and all point the finger of scorn at this son of disgrace. Shame 
and praise grow naturally upon the tree of the human soul. In- 
deed, it is hardly possible to contemplate any act whatever without 
regarding it as shameful or praise-worthy. Some things are con- 
stitutionally commendable. Other things are, in their very nature, 
disgraceful. To this element of shame and praise, planted by the 
God of nature in the soul of man, are this faculty and organ adapted. 

Nor is this element weak, or its voice faint. It grows spontane- 
ously in the breast of man. True, it assumes all varieties of forms. 
It appeared of old in the gaily dressed daughters of Babylon. It 
sometimes assumes a waspish shape, and anon flattens the forehead 
or cramps the feet. Assuming all phases, from the most fantastic 
to the most commendable, it rules man with a tyrant’s sceptre, and 
rides over his willing neck in a manner the most cruel and arbitrary 
imaginable. As an agent of both good and evil, it has no equal. 

But we find every thing shamed, every thing commended. Is 
there then no means of knowing for certain what things are reputa- 
ble and what are shameful? Phrenology, what answer givest thou 
to this all important question ? 

My answer is threefold, saith this science of virtue. First. It is the 
pature of all the faculties to work xpwards, rather than downwards— 
to combine with organs located above them, rather than with those 
located lower down. Hence, Approbativeness should combine with 
the moral sentiments, rather than with the propensities. We should 
praise men for their virtues, not for their vices, nor even for predom- 
inant propensities. : 

Secondly. Every faculty should combine with the ligitimate 
normal function of all the others, but never with their perverted func- 
tion. Thus; gormandizing, being the perverted function of Appetite, 
we should never praise men for being the greatest eaters or drinkers ; 
and, for a similar reason, not for their being the greatest fig! \ers, or 
libertines, &c. But we should commend those who properly regulate 
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their appetites, and who are tender and faithful in their connubial 
relations, and so of the proper exercise of all the other propensities. 

But, thirdly, this faculty should combine mainly with its adjoining 
organs, and especially with Conscientiousness, which is by the 
side of this organ, yet above and before it. We should therefore 
praise others for their moral worth, and at the same time keep our 
own moral characters without spot or blemish. 

These principles expose the erroneousness of present and past 
standards of praise. Ever since the history of man commenced, 
men have bestowed praise upon military prowess more lavishly than 
upon all other things whatever. That is, they have praised the 
predominant exercise of Combativeness and Destructiveness, uncon- 
trolled by the moral sentiments, and unguided by intellect, as the 
most commendatory thing known. And inconceivably have men 
suffered on account of this false standard of praise. Military re- 
nown is disgraceful, instead of commendable. Point the finger of 
scorn at military uniform, rather than admire it. Mblitary titles are 
in reality a disgrace. To have fought in battle, to have killed your 
man, should be a subject of deep mortification, not of exultation. 
If Approbativeness had been designed to work mainly with these 
faculties, its organ would have been located by the side of their 
organs. It is just as proper to praise the man, to toast the man, to 
laud the man, who can sit down and eat a bushel of potatoes, or a 
quarter of veal, at a single meal, or can drink more than others and 
not get drunk, as to commend men for their military attainments. 

For a similar reason, we should not honor wealth. How much 
better is the man who can put a million of dollars into his pocket, 
than the virtuous son of daily toil? The idea that “Wealth makes 
the man, the want of it the fellow,” is utterly at war with the nature 
of man; and yet, what one thing secures a man more influence, 
more standing, more character, than being rich? How he obtained 
his riches, matters not. If he cheated for it, if he gambled for it, it 
matters not, so that he bas but got it. Neither matters it a feather 
how he uses it. Be it to promote the worst ends imaginable, he is 
just as respectable, just as influential, as if he applies it to the best 
of purposes. So that he but has the money, that is the one thing 
needful. And be he fool as well as knave, violating all Jaw, civil 
and moral, and imbecile as well as criminal, it matters not. This 
rotten state of public opinion commends him the more therefor. 

But the poor man, be he ever so talented, be he ever so moral, is 
reckoned as a cypher in society. And simply, solely, only, because 
he is poor To be poor, is to be disgraced. And disgraced, too, on 
account of this poverty. O tempora' O mores! Nor hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive, the amount of human sin 
and suffering induced by this false standard of valuation! And I 
call upon all virtuous citizens, to unite their moral energies with 
mine, in attempting to stay that deep, dark tide of depravity and 
misery now flooding mankind through this channel. Ob, when 
will its proud waves be stayed ! 

Equally pernicious is the prevailing custom of praising men and 
women for their apparel, or because they follow the fashions. Why, 
any scamp can put on a fashionable coat. And often, because he is 
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one. So, if woman can dress in splendid attire, though she is 
known to have procured these rich silks and satins with the wages 
of sin, yet she is the lady of the dance, of the party, of the pave. 
And mainly, because she is dressed. Whereas, a poor but virtuous 
girl, talented and possessed of the finest feelings, is set down as 
naught, if she cannot dress in style. ‘ Better be out of the world 
than out of the fashion.” It is the ladies and gentlemen manufac- 
tured by barbers, tailors, milliners, and silk-worms, that carry off 
the meed of praise from men and women however noble, however 
talented, or moral, or worthy. These things ought not so to be. 
What finite mind can measure the amount of damage done by this 
crazy chase after fashion and outside appearances! How many 
spendthrifis has it created! How many defalcations and counter- 
feiters occasioned! How many harlots! How many constitutions 
has it ruined! How many carried to their long home, murdered by 
the accursed corset! How many children spoiled! O, who can 
measure the guilt and misery occasioned by fashion and appear- 
ances! 

I call, then, upon every moral man and woman, to lend this false 
standard of praise no countenance. | enjoin that you never appear 
in them, for, in so doing, you lend them your influence. ‘“ My soul 
unto their secrets, be not thou united.” Not only abstain from all 
participation therein, but set a bold moral front against them. I do 
declare, in the name of this principle, that every woman who wears 
a bustle, or puts on a fashionable bonnet, or dress, or any thing, or 
makes eeremonious calls, or in any way gives the least support to 
fashionable life, is immoral. So is every gentleman, who prides 
himself on his coat, or dress, or exteriors. 

Bat, that man is honorable, that woman praise-worthy, whose con- 
duct is governed by the principles of right, whose motives are pure, 
whose life is just, who puts forth gigantic powers of intellect in op- 
posing error, advocating truth, and urging on the cause of human 
happiness and virtue. Praise me never on account of my coat. 
Never, for the length of my pockets. Never, for beauty or equipage, 
et id omne genus. Commend me only for my moral worth, put forth 
in connection with whatever of intellect | may possess. Search my 
motives, not my pocket. Not my wardrobe. Not my livery. But 
my tnfentions. Be they good, honor me. Be they bad, disgrace 
me. This is the standard of commendation pointed out by Phrenol- 
ogy. And I submit to every intelligent mind, whether this standard 
be not the correct one; and also, whether the present standard of 
praising the martial spirit, of praising small waists and big bishops, 
of honoring gold and diamonds, and of commending this whole 
class of objects prompted by animal passion merely, is not contemp- 
tible in itself, and ruinous in its consequences. I honor not that wo- 
man whose worth is on her back. Nor that man whose but 
enough. We may seek the commendation of friends, because Ap- 
probativeness is located by the side of Friendship. We may avoid 
their censure, provided, however, that they do not call upon us to 
offer conscience a sacrifice upon the altar of friendship. But if they 
do, let them be unto us as heathens and publicans, because this or- 
gan is nearer to conscience than to friendship. 
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I close by submitting to every intelligent mind, whether the fact 
that phrenology developes a principle so clearly in harmony with the 
nature of man, and so beneficial in its operation, does not furnish 
strong internal evidence that phrenology is that nature ? 

The vein of thought here opened, is deep and inconceivably rich. 
I shall probably again take it up at this point, and run it out more 
fully, by taking up a great variety of things, some of which are now 
considered honorable and some disgraceful, and testing them by this 
principle. I have long wished to prepare an article for the Journal 
of which this is but the entering wedge. 


MISCELLANY. 


The next Number of the Journal, will contain the first part of the work 
on Religion, or on the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phre- 
nology, together with a comparison of its doctrines with those taught in 
the Scriptures. The Journal page will be inserted at the inside of the 
heading, and that of the work, on its outside. 


The Journal is hereafter to be Slereotyped. ts subscription list is 
swelling continually, which, in connection with the fect that tite pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the editor are rapidly decreasing, allows hin to 
re-commence the stereotyping of the Journal. The extras sent out for 
gratuitous distribution, have tol! the story for the Journal; and as it is 
now to be stereotyped, subscribers can have such subsequent numbers as 
they may order for gratuitous circulation. Or, they may send the naines 
of their friends in to us, and we will mail them as directed. Indeed, 
they will do the Journal and their friends both a favor, if they will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to lay it before the people. Of the April 
No., we have a full supply, but not of any of the others, yet we shall now 
be able to furnish any required number for gratuitous circulation, of the 
numbers to be published hereafter. It will pot require a very great effort 
on the part of its friends, to swell the subscription list to the 500@ men- 
tioned on page 45, when the Journal will resume its former size, of 48 
pages monthly, yet retain its present extremely low prices. The Editor 
asks not to make money by the Journal, but only to extend its circulation, 
and consequent usefulness. The moral influence exerted by it is really 
tremendous. Accounts pour in from all quarters confirmatory of thie 
fact. And let every one who obtains a new subscriber, remember that 
every new number now circulated, is read by scores, in whose minds it 
will set up a new era in thought and action, and create a moral revolution 
unequalled by any other. Converts to Phrenology all testify, that when 
they begin to study this science, they begin to live anew. How was it, 
reader, with yourse//? And so will it be with all in whose minds its 
truths once find a lodgment. Nor do I believe it possible fur any candid 
mind to read it and not be thus regenerated. 

The Editor will write the Journal, but he wishes its readers to cir- 
culate it. And the reason why he puts it so very low to companies, is 
that readers may be their own agents, and the agents of their friends, and 
thereby save to themselves the commission usually paid to agents. One 
thing is clear. The desire of the Editor to see the work circulate, cannot 
surely arise from pecuniary considerations, the Journal being too low to 
companies to afford even a living profit. 
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FOWLER'S PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, 


A Work which has now been eight years before the public, so that its 
merits are allowed to speak for themselves. 


THE 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Devoren exclusively to the exposition and defence of Phrenology and 
its bearings, and of the kindred sciences of Physiology and Magnetism, 


as far as they bear on it; embracing the clearest, amd yet the most con- 
densed and also practical, view of Phrenology and its bearings oa health, 


happiness, virtue, religion, haman improvement, and the reforms now in 
progress, any where to be found. Monthly, 24 or 32 pages, at $1 per 
year, or three copies for $2; five copies for $3; nine copies for $5; 
or twenty copies for $10. In all cases in ADVANCE, PosT PAID. 


EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL : 


Founded on Phrenology and Payne ey: or, Goop Heaps anv Bopies, 
and how to make them good, both in children and in one’s self, by show- 
ing how to enlarge the defective, and diminish the excessive; including 
the moral training and government of children, without the rod. This 
work expounds the principal laws of virtue, or conditions of happiness, 
and shows how to fulfil them. 


INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT: 


Or, how to Cuntirvate tae Memory; Exranp anp SrrencTraen THE 
InTeLLect. and conduct the intellectual education of children; in which 
is pointed out a new and more excellent way io intellectual attainments 
than our common schools and seats of learning now furnish—a work of 
great value and importance to parents; teachers, and all who desire to 
know how to improve their intellects. 


HEREDITARY DESCENT; 
ITS LAWS AND FACTS: 

Or, the Transmission of Qualities, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, 
from parents to their offsprings, through successive generations; inclu- 
ding Settee for forming such matrimonia! alliances as will secure 
whatever qualities in children may be desired; with hints to mothers 
daring pregnancy—a work which every young married pair should 
possess; as indeed should all who design to form the matrimonial 
relations. To improve mankind, we must begin with the Gram. 
Education bestowed upon a good physical and moral basis, will be 
vastly more productive than that expended upon a barren soil. Lon 
enough have parents slept over this subject. Walker’s attempted elucie 
dation of it, was a comparative failure. In this work it is treated—as 
none but a practical Phrenologist can treat it—scrENTIFICALLY; @ Vast 
many most important principles being stated, and all supported by a mass 
of facts absolutely overwhelming. "A most useful work, and a rare 


intellectual treat—p.p. 270, and a genealogical table with blank paper, 
for recording family Bethy 





PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO MATRIMONY: 


Or to the selection of cCONGENIAL COMPANIONS FOR Lire: including 
directions to the married, for living together affectionately and happily. 
The cautions it administers to the young; the hints it furnishes in regard 
to conducting courtship, as well as its scientific exposition of man’s 
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social nature and relations, as well as of the laws that govern them, ren- 
der it most in ing and most usetul. 
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. . . 
NATURAL RELIGION; 
Naturat 1 y of Phrenology; its aspect on revelation, 
r ’ 1 it: mwmeluding answers to the objections, 
m, Maternal and Infidelity, and is op- 
\ Work in v the PRIMARY FELFMENTS 
analyzed, and therewith the religious 
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TIGHT-LACING ; r, the Evils of compressing the Organs 
of Animal Life 


In Press, and soon to be Published, a Work on 


PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL: 


Or, the effects of different organizations and conditions of the body 
upon the character and mental manifestations; including health—its 
conditions, and the means of preserving and restoring it, without medi- 
cine, and also diet, regimens, habits, and their effects on mind, &c. 
The reciprocal influences of various physiological organizations and man- 
ifestations upon the mind, is a department never fully presented; and 
yet its importance is vastly underrated. The Authcr hopes to present 
some principles of Physiology vitally important, but usually overlooked. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1840, 1841, 1842, 
1843, and 1844, (1845 will soon be published,) containing many interest» 
ing and valuable facts amply illustrated with cuts, including likenesses, 
and short biographies, of distinguished men. The reading matter of 
the old Almanacs ts as good as it ever was, and worth many times its 
cost—25 cents per set. 
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Street. More about this Work elsewhere. 
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